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Cooperative Experiments 


NE OF THE chief functions of the American 
() Council on Education is to secure the participation 

of many institutions in educational studies and 
experiments that require widespread cooperation to insure 
significant results. Two such enterprises are now in progress 
—the study of the teaching of modern foreign languages 
and the development of a freshman test to measure probable 
success in college. The progress made with these two 
projects furnishes strong encouragement for the Council to 
proceed with confidence to organization of other similar 
studies. How select the next topics for investigation? 

As a first step toward finding a satisfactory answer to this 
question, the members of the Council were invited to submit 
problems which are now perplexing them but which they 
cannot solve without cooperation of other institutions. In 
response to this invitation ninety-five institutional members 
submitted in writing fifty-five such problems, and the con- 
stituent members presented seven more to the annual meeting 
of the Council on May 2, 1925. Summaries of these are 
printed in the EpucatTionaL Recorp for July, 1925, pp. 
182-183 and 179-180. 

Sixty-two topics for cooperative study and experiment 
constitute an embarrassment of riches. If each requires 
independent study, a program that includes them all would 
be expensive and impracticable. But are the problems sug- 
gested and implied really independent? Or have they 
common elements by which they are interrelated? If so, 
would a cooperative study of the common elements be a 
more effective and practical method of attack? 

Fortunately most of the problems suggested have been 
sufficiently studied in particular institutions or by particular 
groups to make possible their analysis for the purpose of 
discovering common elements. For example, consider the 
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first problem on the list of those submitted last spring: 
How secure better selection (for admission)? Obviously 
sound procedures of selection for admission to college will 
not differ radically from sound procedures of selection for 
admission to other occupations. Experience has long ago 
shown that success in selecting men for occupations depends 
primarily on accurate knowledge of the things that must be 
done on the job and accurate appraisal of the abilities of 
men to do those things. Better selection for admission to 
college may be secured by making more specific and definite 
our knowledge of what must be done in college and by in- 
creasing the validity of our methods of appraising the 
temperaments and abilities of men. 

A vast amount of experimental work is being done in 
analyzing and developing methods of appraising the abilities 
of men by means of new-type tests, psychological examina- 
tions, intelligence quotients and the rest. Much of this work 
yields inconclusive evidence because the number of indi- 
viduals tested is too small to give validity to the statistical 
reductions. Hence, this is a most fertile field for coopera- 
tive efforts by which tests that seem significant when tried 
on a small scale are tested on a large scale under all sorts 
of varying local conditions. 

But though a vast amount of attention is being given to 
developing more accurate methods of appraising human 
capacities, relatively little is being done to clarify definitions 
of what must be done in college. There is good reason for 
this, particularly in the liberal arts college, where the objec- 
tives are so vague as to render accurate specification difficult 
if not impossible. But for all forms of technical and profes- 
sional training more specific definitions of the technical 
skills that must be developed can certainly be evolved from 
critical analysis of the jobs themselves. Under pressure 
from the universal demand for closer coordination of school- 
ing and the world’s work, job specifications and job analysis 
are making progress. When properly done they are found 
to be no less powerful instruments than are tests in success- 
fully selecting men for occupations. 
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It thus appears that the first question on the list of prob- 
lems submitted for cooperative study involves two elements 
that are common to industry and schools generally. These 
are the two basic elements of personnel procedure—job 
specification and appraisal of abilities. This question is, 
therefore, not an independent problem. 

How about the other problems in the list? The second 
is: How determine character qualifications? How else than 
by first analyzing the job to determine what character quali- 
fications are essential to its proper achievement, and then 
applying methods of appraisal of human capacities to discover 
how far the candidate possesses the qualifications specified? 

The next questions are: How remove the sense of griev- 
ance between high school and college? How coordinate 
more closely with preparatory training? Clear definitions 
of objectives and impersonal methods of measuring achieve- 
ment and of appraising ability would surely do much to 
answer these questions. In other words, a well-organized 
cooperative attack on job specifications and appraisal of 
abilities would yield answers to all four of the questions 
considered. A similar analysis of the entire list of sixty- 
two questions indicates that forty-five might be partly or 
wholly solved by such a cooperative study of these two basic 
elements of personnel procedure. Any college man could 
formulate many other questions concerning curriculum, 
exchange of students, standards, records, and the rest, all of 
which would be illuminated by suitable definition of objec- 
tives and methods of appraising human capacities. These are 
thus two of the most appropriate topics for cooperative 
experiments. 

This idea is not new. Plato recognized that in an ideal 
republic men’s tasks would be adjusted to their capacities. 
To a moderate degree such adjustment actually takes place 
today by good luck and haphazard methods. But when one 
considers that some 60 per cent of our people of highest 
intelligence get no schooling beyond the high school, while 
an equal if not greater number are wasting their time in 
college, the need for more humane, systematic, and objective 
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methods of adjusting jobs to men and men to jobs becomes 
apparent. The appalling turnover in industry is eloquent 
testimony to the same effect. During the war an effective 
technique of selection and placement of men was evolved 
under stress of necessity. Here and there individual institu- 
tions have worked to develop this technique further. A 
widespread cooperative attack on this problem would surely 
achieve significant results quickly. The success of a democ- 
racy is measured by the growth of its people, and the people 
grow when their energies are released in congenial, con- 
structive work. 

The experimental study of the twin problems of defining 
objectives and appraising abilities will yield much more 
significant results if it attacks simultaneously the lower 
schools as well as the colleges. Vastly more work in this 
field has already been done at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. It is clearly important that the methods 
employed and the technique evolved in the lower schools be 
coherent with those developed for the college level in order 
that the results be comparable. This result could be secured 
by working together at a uniform record blank that would 
follow the child from beginning to end of his school career. 
Such a record blank should call for all facts that are sig- 
nificant in measuring his progress, discovering his bent, and 
appraising his abilities. The conferences between college 
and elementary school men that would be necessary to deter- 
mine what facts are significant in such a record would surely 
result in better mutual understanding and greater coherence 
in the school system. The best way to learn to cooperate 
is to work together at a specific job that is of vital common 
interest. 

Two of the remaining seventeen suggested problems deal 
with costs of instruction. This is a profitable field of study, 
especially since Volume XIII of the Report of the Finance 
Commission makes it possible to secure comparable costs 
from different institutions. The Association of American 
Colleges will devote considerable attention to this topic at its 
next annual meeting in January, 1926. Plans for further 
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work on this subject will probably develop at this meeting. 

Studies of costs become more significant when considera- 
tion is also given to definitions of objectives and appraisal of 
human abilities. For example, at the University of Cincin- 
nati, because of the cooperative system, the per capita costs 
of instruction are about half those of other equally good 
engineering schools. Yet who can prove that the other 
systems are better for everybody? The chances are that 
the Cincinnati system is much more effective for some men 
while the other types are better for other men of other 
minds. Some valid evidence on questions like this could be 
secured by the studies suggested above. 

The foregoing plan of cooperative experiments centering 
about scientific study of fundamental personnel procedures 
has been gradually developing during the past five years. It 
was given explicit formulation by the Intercollegiate Council 
on Personnel Methods which was organized last winter to 
operate in this field (cf. EpucationaLt Recorp, January, 
1925, pp. 40-41). This Intercollegiate Council is now pre- 
paring to begin active work. This is clearly an enterprise 
that should receive unqualified support of all educational 
institutions. 

A final important problem presented at the annual meeting 
concerns The Federal Department of Education. This prob- 
lem is in the hands of our Committee on Federal Legislation. 
This problem involves not only the Federal Department but 
also the national organization of non-governmental agencies. 
In commerce there is adjacent to the Department of Com- 
merce the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. The American 
Federation of Labor flourishes beside the Department of 
Labor. Granted for the sake of argument that a Depart- 
ment of Education is created. Is a privately organized 
national education office also desirable as a cooperating 
agency and as a balance to the Federal office? If so, how 
shall it be created? 

C. R. Mann. 
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Psychological Tests For College 


Freshmen’ 


PRELIMINARY report on these tests was published 
A in the EpucaTionaL Recorp for April, 1925. That 

report contained a description of the nine tests in 
the examination and a list of the 109 participating colleges. 
Percentile ranks were also presented for 24 colleges on about 
6,000 students for whom we had complete returns at that 
time. 

In the present report, we shall summarize the further 
studies of these tests in light of the more complete returns 
that have been received from sixty colleges. The study of 
the records consists first in the establishment of adequate 
norms for each of the nine tests in the examination, so 
arranged that comparisons may be made for the different 
colleges. The total frequency tables have been compiled for 
the sixty colleges that have sent in complete returns. These 
summaries are included in Tables I to IX, inclusive. In each 
table will be found a statement of the number of students 
for whom the norms are constructed and the number of 
colleges represented in the total. In order to facilitate the 
use of these tables, percentile ranks have also been calculated 
by the method explained in “The Calculation and Interpreta- 
tion of Percentile Ranks,” Journal of Educational Research, 
October, 1922. The same method is also explained in the 
writer’s text on Statistics. By reference to these tables, one 
can immediately ascertain the percentile rank of any indi- 
vidual student in each one of the nine tests. 

It has not been possible to publish the detailed frequency 


* This study was made possible by a grant from The Commonwealth 
Fund. 
*L. L. Thurstone, “Fundamentals of Statistics.” Macmillan, 1924. 
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distributions for all of the nine tests for all the colleges. A 
summary of the average scores has, however, been compiled 
and it is presented in Table X. This summary will be of 
some interest for comparative studies. It shows the average 
score attained in each of the nine tests by the freshmen 
in each of the colleges listed. In addition, the average per- 
formance for all of the colleges has been included in 
Table X. 

Comparative studies based on Table X should, of course, 
take into consideration the standard deviations of the respec- 
tive distributions, but, while these are available in the 
separate distributions, it was not considered feasible to 
publish all of these records. The frequency distributions 
for separate colleges are available for anyone who cares 
to make more detailed studies of the records of any par- 
ticular college. These data can be supplied either in type- 
written form or as photostat prints. 

While the norms of performance and comparative studies 
of the average scores of the different schools are of some 
interest, the main problem in the use of tests concerns 
their diagnostic value. The criterion that is generally used 
for ascertaining the predictive or diagnostic value of tests 
is scholarship. While complete records on correlations are 
not yet available from all schools, a sufficient amount of data 
has been tabulated to make it possible to study with some 
certainty the relative diagnostic value of the several tests. 
In Table XI we have the correlations between scholarship 
grades and each of the nine tests in the examination. It 
will be found that the predictive value of most of the tests 
is quite satisfactory, although some of the tests are more 
predictive of average scholarship than others. The separate 
tests each require only a few minutes to give, while the 
total program in the 1924 edition required two hours and 
twenty minutes. On the basis of these correlations and by 
other evidence, a selection was made of the tests to be in- 
cluded in the 1925 edition. It was decided to retain four of 
the tests in the 1924 edition, namely, Completion, Arithmetic, 
Artificial Language, and Opposites. Four new tests were 
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inserted for the 1925 edition, namely, two Analogies Tests, 
a Number Completion Test, and an Absurdities Test. It 
will be found that this selection does not coincide exactly 
with the correlations obtained and, in this connection, two 
important questions arise that need detailed consideration. 

If tests are selected merely on the basis of their cor- 
relation with average scholarship records, in all freshmen 
subjects, it would be found that the psychological tests would 
be loaded with certain linguistic forms such as Completion, 
Opposites, and Analogies, while the more exact quantitative 
tests would find no place in the program. That is, of itself, 
insufficient reason for retaining quantitative forms. But on 
closer analysis it will be found that the relative value of tests 
cannot be adequately studied merely by correlations with 
average scholarship grades. The explanation of this fact 
is that the very tests which differentiate ability for particular 
subjects, such as German and French, Mathematics and 
Physics, et cetera, are the very ones which give, in general, 
the poorest correlations with average scholarship. If our 
objective is to predict average scholarship, then, in general, 
the formal linguistic tests are the most desirable. But if 
our objective with the psychological test is to ascertain 
aptitudes for particular subjects, then certainly the discrim- 
inating value of the ordinary linguistic forms of intelligence 
test shows a poor performance. Since it is desirable to sepa- 
rate the student’s performance into separate categories by 
means of separate tests in such a way that the profile may 
throw some light on the student’s aptitudes, it is desirable to 
obtain in a test program, not only these linguistic forms but 
also those tests which are found to have the highest discrimi- 
nating value for different kinds of talents. For example, tests 
in Arithmetic, Estimating, and Reasoning give, by far, the 
best discriminating value for performance in Physics and in 
Mathematics, but they give the poorest correlations with 
average freshmen scholarship. On the other hand, tests 
such as Completion and Artificial Language give acceptable 
correlations with average freshmen scholarship, but they 
have practically no differentiating value for aptitude in exact 
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sciences. The same kind of comparison can be made for 
other tests with reference to other special aptitudes. 

It is found, therefore, that if we use for our entire test 
program those tests which give the highest correlations with 
average scholarship, then we shall have profiles which fail 
to differentiate different kinds of talent. The selection of 
tests would clearly depend on the formulation of our objec- 
tive, and we have kept in mind the possibility of using a 
test program for both objectives in so far as they can be 
practically combined in the same series. 

In the 1925 edition we have included five linguistic and 
three more-or-less quantitative forms. The Estimating Test, 
which gave by far the best discriminating value for certain 
college subjects, has been eliminated, partly because of diffi- 
culties in giving it in group form and partly because of its 
low correlation with average scholarship. 

There are two ways in which these examinations may be 
used to advantage. The median decile may be calculated, 
and it may be used as a single index of general mental 
alertness for which one may expect a correlation with aver- 
age scholarship of about .5 or .6. This is a very satisfactory 
correlation as these coefficients generally run for psychologi- 
cal tests. Another method is to make a profile chart for 
each student to show his performance in each of the eight 
tests. It is possible to arrange the profile chart in such a 
way that the five linguistic tests are adjacent toward one side 
of the profile, while the three quantitative forms are adjacent 
toward the other side of the profile. These profiles may then 
be used to spot outstanding, individual differences in talent 
of students. Before analysis of this sort can be done satis- 
factorily enough as a basis for educational guidance, the 
examination should be made much more extensive than is 
possible within a time limit of two hours or less. 

There is another problem concerned with the distinction 
between content examinations and psychological tests that 
deserves careful consideration. If our sole objective is to 
predict scholarship grade in a particular subject or average 
scholarship in a particular course of instruction, then clearly 
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the best diagnostic value will be obtained by means of tests 
which are very similar to the content of the course. If, on 
the other hand, we want a test to measure aptitude, as far as 
possible free from the immediate effects of high-school 
courses in the particular subject, then we have recourse to 
psychological tests proper which are designed so as to be 
relatively unaffected by particular courses of instruction. As 
a consequence, the correlation between scholarship grades in 
a particular subject and the score in a psychological test will 
necessarily be lower than the similar correlation between 
scholarship and the content examination. Here, again, the 
choice between the two types of examination must depend 
on the objectives which should be clearly stated before mak- 
ing a choice of the tests. 

The Iowa Placement Examinations are perhaps the best 
form of objective content examination available. They cer- 
tainly should be highly recommended and extensively tried 
for measuring a student’s high-school training in each par- 
ticular subject. To give the whole program of the lowa 
Placement Tests would, of course, require considerable time, 
and the best arrangement undoubtedly is to induce each 
department to devote its first class hour of the introductory 
course to an objective content examination such as the Iowa 
Placement forms. These examinations should give a good 
measure of the preparation of the student in the particular 
subject. 

The Iowa Aptitude Tests constitute a cross between the 
objective content examinations which measure training and 
the psychological examinations which measure aptitude as 
far as possible independent of training. The Iowa Aptitude 
Tests do not depend so much on training as regular content 
examinations and college entrance examinations, but most 
of them are more influenced by training than the typical 
psychological examinations. Now, if we study the predictive 
value of the tests, we should expect to find the highest 
correlation between scholarship and content examinations, 
while the lowest correlations would probably be found for 
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the psychological tests in which subject-matter material is 
intentionally eliminated. Very likely the best results in the 
long run will be obtained by a combination of tests mea- 
suring training and aptitude. This may conceivably be 
accomplished either by a combination of psychological tests 
and content tests or by a combination of both types in the 
same form, as illustrated by the Iowa Aptitude Tests. 

In Table XI there have also been recorded the correla- 
tions between scholarship and the various tests for three 
professional schools, namely, the Engineering Freshmen at 
Case School of Applied Science, the first-year Medical 
students at the University of Michigan, and the first-year 
Commerce students at Northwestern University. It will be 
immediately apparent that the psychological tests of this 
program have practically no diagnostic value for the Medi- 
cal School at Michigan. The one test that shows any signifi- 
cant diagnostic value at all is the Proverbs Test and that 
seems difficult to explain. The correlations for the Com- 
merce students are more or less comparable with the correla- 
tions for the Liberal Arts freshmen in the other colleges, 
with some exceptions. The correlations for the engineering 
students run higher for all the tests than in the Liberal Arts 
colleges. It is of some interest to note that the Arithmetic 
Test gives the best correlation for the engineering students, 
whereas that test ranks only average in diagnostic value 
among the Liberal Arts colleges. Such a difference is to be 
expected. 

The correlation for the whole battery of tests with fresh- 
men scholarship has been determined so far for only two 
colleges, both of which indicate that the combination of tests 
gives a very satisfactory correlation with scholarship grades. 
Further data of the same sort will be compiled for a separate 
report which will include a summary of the local studies made 
by several of the colleges. 
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TABLE I.—Completion Test 
(16,803 students in 58 colleges) 









































Score Frequency | Mid P. C. Score Frequency | Mid P.C 

0 38 .00 21 618 .79 

1 58 .00 22 526 82 

2 113 01 23 483 85 

3 174 .02 24 422 88 

4 249 .03 25 394 O1 

5 363 .05 26 321 .93 

6 450 .07 27 230 94 

7 523 .10 28 225 .96 

8 619 14 29 168 .97 

9 749 .18 30 136 .98 
10 827 .22 31 99 .98 
11 874 er? | 32 82 .99 
12 928 .33 33 38 .99 
13 979 .38 34 28 .995 
14 975 44 35 28 .997 
15 979 .50 36 9 .998 
16 886 .56 37 11 .9992 
17 883 .61 38 3 .9996 
18 834 .66 39 1 .9997 
19 745 By i 40 
20 735 75 

TABLE II.—Arsthmetic Test 
(17,411 students in 58 colleges) 
Score Frequency | Mid P. C. | Score Frequency | Mid P.C 

0 349 | 01 11 615 .92 

1 895 .05 12 422 .95 

2 1478 11 13 271 .97 

3 1891 21 14 202 .98 

4 2080 on 15 111 .99 

5 2084 44 16 84 .99 

6 1885 .56 17 29 .997 
7 1699 .66 18 9 .998 
8 1351 75 19 3 .9991 
9 1144 .82 20 2 .9993 
10 807 .88 
































TABLE III.—Artificial Language Test 
(16,715 students in 57 colleges) 




































































Score Frequency | Mid. P. C. Score Frequency | Mid P. C 
0 30 6| «(ot |S go 1217 88 
5 711 .04 45 470 .93 

10 1426 oa 50 322 .96 
15 2892 24 55 175 .97 
20 2690 .40 60 137 .98 
25 2506 .56 65 137 .99 
30 2023 .69 70 124 .996 
35 1525 80 || 
TABLE IV.—Proverbs Test 
(16,771 students in 58 colleges) 
Score Frequency | Mid P. C. Score Frequency | Mid. P C. 
| 
0 219 o | 8 1462 01 
1 596 .03 9 1315 .72 
2 1001 .08 10 1105 .79 
3 1441 15 11 899 .85 
4 1592 .24 12 759 .90 
5 1699 34 13 535 .94 
6 1744 44 i 14 401 .97 
7 1668 54 | 15 335 99 
TABLE V.—Reading Test 
(15,560 students in 56 colleges) 
| 

Score Frequency | Mid P. C. | Score | Frequency | Mid P. C. 
0 30 .00 | 16 | 714 .18 
1 2 .00 17 839 .23 
2 8 00 6} 18 887 28 
3 10 .00 i] 19 1025 34 
4 13 .00 | 20 1015 41 
5 29 .00 | 21 1109 .48 
6 23 01 |} = 22 1022 55 
7 39 .O1 } 23 1189 .62 
8 56 .01 i} 24 1065 .69 
9 75 02 || 25 1039 76 
10 150 .02 | 26 860 .82 
11 197 .03 ! 27 853 .87 
12 271 .05 | 28 738 .92 
13 360 .07 | 29 521 .97 
14 497 .10 \ 30 206 .99 
15 658 | a2 ] 


























TABLE VI.—Opposites Test 





(16,834 students in 58 colleges) 



































Score Frequency | Mid P. C. Score Frequency | Mid P.C 

0 517 .02 14 365 .92 

1 697 .05 15 310 .94 

2 1314 -1l 16 237 .96 

3 1420 .19 17 174 .97 

4 1441 .28 18 114 .98 

5 1514 .37 19 83 .98 

6 1530 .46 20 75 .99 

7 1400 54 21 50 .993 

8 1340 .62 22 41 .995 
9 1152 .70 23 20 .997 
10 1014 .76 24 12 .998 
11 839 .82 25 8 .9992 
12 634 .86 26 4 .9995 
13 525 .90 27 4 .9998 

TABLE VII.—Grammar Test 
(14,192 students in 53 colleges) 
Score Frequency | Mid P. C. Score Frequency | Mid P. C 

0 4 .00 55 2114 .33 

5 8 .00 60 2331 49 
10 12 .00 65 2237 .65 
15 33 .00 70 1890 .80 
20 75 .00 75 1215 91 
25 93 .01 80 549 .97 
30 215 .02 85 154 .993 
35 377 .04 90 16 .9991 
40 518 .08 95 3 .9998 
45 866 .12 100 
50 1482 21 





























TasB_e VIII.—Estimating Test 
(13,427 students in 53 colleges) 





























Fre- Mid S Fre- Mid Fre- Mid 
quency | P. C. quency | P. C. Score quency | P. C. 
Pree ee 105 227 .05 205 2 .00 
TTT or 110 141 .03 210 3 .00 

4 999 115 120 .03 215 5 .00 

5 998 120 81 .02 220 1 .00 
30 997 125 67 .02 gl ee eee 
114 .99 130 39 01 £2 ee Serr 

256 98 135 33 .01 235 2 .00 

421 .95 140 17 01 240 4 .00 

655 91 145 16 01 245 1 .00 
954 .85 150 8 01 gf Sa sere 

1138 .78 155 8 .00 On Wick ocxc ckeneaan 

1217 .69 160 7 .00 Me Ra ccacde huvaads 

1334 .59 165 10 .00 tas aon een 

1296 .49 || 170 3 .00 J Se See” 

1206 .40 175 5 .00 - ae: sae 

1072 .32 180 2 .00 / oe - eee 

880 .24 185 2 .00 285 1 .00 

717 18 190 2 .00 290 2 .00 

582 .14 195 1 .00 - ee ey 

425 .10 200 4 .00 See? Exiuiees decent 

ey PRES Pree SRR OER. Gees: 
| | 














TABLE IX.—Reasoning Test 
(16,787 students in 59 colleges) 
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oS 


Conan QauUFr ONE 


os 





Frequency | Mid P. C. | Score Frequency | Mid P. C. 
| 
56 .00 11 1434 .68 
134 01 i 12 1230 .16 
314 .02 13 1087 .83 
548 .05 14 834 .89 
845 .09 15 616 .93 
1079 15 16 438 .96 
1334 .22 17 265 .98 
1473 .30 18 124 .99 
1598 .40 19 58 .996 
1647 .49 20 31 .999 
1642 ; 2 Seerreeers Perera = ireie A 
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The Personnel Division 


URING the summer a significant test has been ap- 
plied to the Personnel Division. Though it was 


anticipated that the vacation period would be one 
of comparative inactivity, 144 calls for teachers have been 
received since June 1. The division has been informed that 
a number of positions, ranging in importance from instruc- 
torships to seven and eight thousand dollar professorships, 
have been filled as a direct result of application to the 
Council for recommendations. Testimonials of college men 
from all parts of the country, representing small colleges and 
great universities, as to the usefulness of the division to 
them during the past year, shows a steadily increasing con- 
fidence in the enterprise and an eagerness to cooperate in 
making it successful. 

The data sent out in answer to calls are proving of value 
not only in placement but also in furnishing general infor- 
mation to employing officials about available resources, sal- 
aries demanded and paid, and prevailing standards for train- 
ing in given fields. College executives are often so busy 
with affairs at home that this kind of news fails to reach 
them except in special cases or as isolated and therefore 
insignificant instances. 

The importance, both to executives and teachers, of a 
complete registration cannot be overemphasized. The in- 
crease in the number of calls from 150 in 1923-1924 to 440 
for 1924-1925 and the rapidly mounting interest and con- 
fidence in the plan which the last few months have brought 
out, forecast a busy year ahead. The present rate of increase 
indicates that information about a thousand opportunities 
will come to the division during 1925-1926. Every teacher 
and prospective teacher, who is fitted for appointment or 
promotion to a particular post, should have the attention of 
those making the selection called to him; and the college 
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offering the position should have the benefit of information 
about all available candidates. 

Out of the mass of loosely assimilated data and the chaos 
of conflicting traditions which now obtain there begins to 
emerge the vague outlines of a new conception of the college 
teacher and his place in the sun. While facts about every 
other conceivable phase and factor in higher education are 
being scientifically gathered and compiled and acted upon, 
the teacher has been left conspicuously alone. Prof. Paul 
Klapper, in a recent article on the college teacher and his 
professional status, says: “Educational authorities control- 
ling elementary and secondary schools are fully alive to this 
fundamental principle of administration (that the teacher 
holds the pivotal place in an educational system). They 
have devised standards in terms of which the prospective 
teacher is judged and the present teacher evaluated. They 
have set up minimum requirements of professional prepara- 
tion designed to bring to the schools only those who give 
promise as teachers. Those who expect similar standards 
_ for the selection of college teachers will not find them. . . .” 

Simultaneously with the study of the preparation of col- 
lege teachers a thorough revision of methods of transfer and 
promotion is much needed. This would undoubtedly oper- 
ate toward more equitable salary standards and toward a new 
definition of the teacher’s professional status which has 
been so profoundly affected by modern social revaluations. 

Up to the present time these conditions have been sensed 
and railed against, but little constructive action has been 
taken. As the facts become available, concerted effort based 
on the findings therefrom will be possible. What Professor 
Judd has said about the need for a Federal educational bureau 
is truly applicable here: “We must raise our standards to 
a national level. On this high level we must evolve a broader 
policy which shall be made possible because the states and 
communities have agreed to send their problems to a central 


* Professor Paul Klapper, “Educational Administration,” Feb., 1925. 
“The College Teacher and His Professional Status.” 
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agency which is equipped to devise and make operative supe- 
rior forms of organization.”” 

On the basis of the progress made to date there is every 
reason to believe that college men and women, by coopera- 
tion through the Personnel Division, can build up and main- 
tain a body of fact about the profession which will bring 
system and coherence into the placement and interchange of 
college teachers, will contribute toward a redefinition of their 
place and prerogatives, and will thus eventually bring them 
into more harmonious relations with the system in which 
they must work. Lynpa M. SARGENT. 


*Professor Charles H. Judd, “Educational Record,” July, 1920. 
“National Problems in Education,” p. 118. 














Annual Report of the Continental 
Division of the American 
University Union 


N HIS arrival in September, 1924, the retiring direc- 
() tor found the Union well established, not only mate- 

rially in its comfortable quarters on the third floor of 
the Carnegie Endowment, but, thanks to the work of pre- 
vious directors and of the associate-director, in the esteem 
of American students, French educators, and many other 
persons with whom it has come into contact. He remained 
in Paris throughout his year of office, with the exception of 
the time spent in visiting the fifteen provincial universities 
and brief trips to Brussels and Geneva. He was most cor- 
dially received, both in and out of Paris, and is glad to report 
that if, as some Americans think, the hospitable feeling of 
the French towards America has changed, certainly he saw 
no evidence of it. The year was to him a most profitable 
one, for it enabled him to establish many contacts of great 
value and interest, and it gave him an intimate acquaintance 
with the French educational system and the means to do a 
very considerable amount of research that could not have 
been done outside of Paris. He expresses his gratitude to 
the trustees of the Union who made possible for him this 
valuable experience. 


I, STUDENT STATISTICS 


Between March, 1924, and March, 1925, there were 
enrolled in French institutions of higher learning and in sec- 
ondary schools 3,789 American students—787 more than 
last year. The following statistics have been collected by 
the Union: 


I. University of Paris, 694. Letters (Cours de Civilization, 471; 
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Ecole de Préparation, 58; Other students, 127), 656. Science, 23. 
Law, 6. Medicine, 9. 

II. Provincial Universities, 452. Regular Courses: 283; Summer 
Courses: 169. Grenoble: Regular courses, 56; Summer School, 117. 
Poitiers: Regular Courses, 2; Summer School at Tours, 78. Dijon: 
Regular Courses, 8; Summer School, 28. Nancy: Regular Courses, 
7; Summer School, 26. Besancon: Regular Courses, 8; Summer 
School, 23. Toulouse: Regular Courses, 26; Summer School at 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, 4. Bordeaux: Regular Courses, 14. Stras- 
bourg: Regular Courses, 11; Summer School, 3. Clermont-Ferrand: 
Regular Courses, 11. Montpellier: Regular Courses, 10. Lyon: 
Regular Courses, 8. Lille: Regular Courses, 5; Summer School at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 2. Rennes: Regular Courses, 1. Alger: Regu- 
lar Courses, 2. 

III. Institutions at Paris for Advanced Work, 686. Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, 26; Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales, 
12; Ecole National des Beaux-Arts, 34; Conservatoire Americain a 
Fontainebleau (Beaux-Arts), 79; Académie Delécluse, 53; Académie 
Colarossi, 102; Académie Julian, 45; New York School of Fine Arts, 
178; Ecole Normale de Musique, 15; Conservatoire Americain 4 Fon- 
tainebleau (Music), 124; Schola Cantorum, 3; Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, 7; Institut Catholique, 4; Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, 4. 

IV. Other Institutions, 759. Alliance Frangaise, 549; Guilde 
Internationale, 54; Institut du Panthéon, 156. 

V. Secondary and Private Schools, 669. 

VI. Students not enrolled in institutions but registered with the 
American University Union, 529. 

Grand Total: 3,789. Men, 1,558; Women, 2,231. 


Of this total of 3,789 students on the records of the 
American University Union, 3,337 were pursuing their 
studies in Paris and 452 in the Provinces. 

There were 62 candidates for the French doctorate (Doc- 
torat d’Université 55; doctorat d’Etat 7). Of these 42 
were candidates at the University of Paris. 

It will be noted that Paris continues to attract the great 
majority of students, that among provincial universities 
Grenoble still leads as to winter and summer courses, while 
Toulouse comes second in the winter, and the school estab- 
lished at Tours by the University of Poitiers in the sum- 
mer. It is unfortunate that a more equal distribution of 
students cannot be made. Paris is overcrowded and the 
professors at the university are often overworked, while the 
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provincial universities are eager to have more students. 
Americans going to study in France should be advised by 
their professors at home, as well as by the officers of the 
Union, to consider well the case of the provincial univer- 
sities before planning to spend all their time in Paris. 

As the statistics of two years ago were classified some- 
what differently, it is impossible to compare them with the 
statistics for last year in all respects, but certain compari- 
sons of interest can be made. While the number of male 
students increased from 1,399 to 1,558, over 11 per cent, the 
number of female students increased from 1,603 to 2,231, 
over 39 per cent. There was a marked increase of students 
in music, from 379 to 633; of students at the Cours de 
Civilization at the Sorbonne, from 242 to 471; and of more 
advanced students at the same institution, where the students 
of letters increased from 96 to 127, and those of science 
from 5 to 23. The number of American candidates for the 
doctorate increased from 46 to 62; of these 5 in 1923-1924 
and 7 in 1924-1925 were candidates for the doctorat d’Etat. 

This large number of students, including not a few who 
are equipping themselves for careers at home, makes a 
strong demand upon the directors of the Union who have 
to help them adjust themselves to requirements and sur- 
roundings very different from those they are accustomed 
to. The retiring director concurs most heartily in the appeal 
of his predecessor to American professors at home to give 
more personal attention to the plans of their students who 
intend to do advanced work abroad, and to his own suc- 
cessors to give students arriving in France as much advice 
as they can in the time at their disposal. Much time will 
be saved the director, and much help given the students by 
the publication of Dr. Krans’s “Hand Book for American 
Students in France,” which ought to appear shortly and will 
certainly be ready for use by students who expect to study 
in France next year. Much more, however, will still remain 
to be done in order to enable American students to make the 
most effective use of their time. The chief means proposed 
will be discussed under the three following headings. 
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11. COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS AND 
THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 


Plans that had been maturing in a good many minds were 
developed and brought within reach of practical realization 
at a series of conferences last summer, the first one between 
President Butler, Dean Babcock, Colonel Olds and the direc- 
tor; subsequently between Dr. Mann, Mr. Robertson, Dr. 
Russell, Colonel Olds, Dr. Tyler, Dean Babcock and the 
directors. It was generally agreed that much duplication of 
effort might be saved if the American Library could be 
moved into close proximity with the Carnegie Endowment 
and the Union, and that enterprises might be undertaken in 
common more efficiently than if left to a single agency. It 
was proposed by Dr. Mann that each year some important 
question should be selected by an American committee and 
investigations carried on from this common American center. 
If a modern library could be constructed with a number of 
seminar rooms in which the essential books of a subject 
would be put at the disposal of students whenever they wish 
to consult them, American professors could use these to 
conduct seminars with American students more advan- 
tageously in most cases than at home, on account of the 
wealth of material available in Paris to those who know how 
to seek it. Under this sort of guidance American students 
would learn more quickly to make use of the opportunities 
Paris affords. They could also follow any courses they 
desired at French institutions. The French professors say 
that it is difficult for them now to find the time themselves 
for seminar work or to expect their students to do it, so 
desirous are the latter to devote their time to the programs 
of the licence, agrégation, etc. The director of the Union 
would have time to give a seminar in his own specialty, and 
his qualifications for doing such work may well be con- 
sidered when he is appointed. Moreover, if the American 
universities would give a professor a year’s leave on full pay, 
he could afford to spend the whole year in Paris, carrying 
on investigations with his own students or those of other 
universities. If the leading American universities where 
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research work is done take a proper interest in such a scheme, 
there seems no reason why a number of professors could not 
be sent over each year in such subjects, especially as Romance, 
Philology, French Literature, History, Political Science, 
Economics, Art, Archeology, Anthropology. Much time that 
is now wasted in America for lack of material to work on 
could thus be saved; American graduate students in France 
would be greatly stimulated and a number of American 
professors would be given an opportunity to do research. 
Perhaps not the least benefit would come from its effect in 
breaking down a portion of the monastic walls that separate 
our graduate schools from one another. 


III. THE CITE UNIVERSITAIRE 


American students in Paris at present see practically noth- 
ing of French students. Many of them live in pensions 
where one patient hostess strives desperately to impart her 
language and her culture to some thirty guests. Others give 
up the fight and take rooms in small hotels, where they are 
largely isolated from the kind of French people they would 
profit by meeting. The Union expects to continue its efforts 
to lodge as many students as it can in French families, but 
there are not enough of these to meet the needs of students 
and many of the latter wish greater freedom and more 
congenial companionship than they get in many of them. It 
would seem, therefore, that if at least 150 of our students 
in Paris could be thrown into contact with men of their 
own age and corresponding intellectual attainment, it would 
be highly desirable not only for the sake of the young 
American’s own development but for the cause of mutual 
understanding and good feeling among nations. 

An opportunity for realizing this desire is offered by the 
creation of the Cité Universitaire. The retiring director is 
aware that the plans for this institution were laid before the 
trustees of the Union in 1922, but either they were then 
incompletely presented or they were misunderstood, for it 
then seemed that acceptance of the French proposals would 
result in isolating American students from others. If this 
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were the case, the retiring director would disapprove of the 
scheme as heartily as anyone else, but he is so sure that this 
is not the case that he believes that it is the only way by which 
American and French students in Paris can be satisfactorily 
brought together. 

A few years ago, M. Emile Deutsch de la Meurthe offered 
to the city of Paris ten million francs to provide lodging for 
350 students. Senator Honnorat, then Minister of Educa- 
tion, conceived the idea of using the buildings to be con- 
structed with this fund as a nucleus of a Cité Universitaire 
which would provide for students comfortable and inex- 
pensive lodgings with a common restaurant, athletic grounds, 
reception rooms, and so forth. For this purpose, the state 
ceded to the University of Paris three bastions of the forti- 
fications situated just south of the Parc Montsouris, covering 
a space of 900 by 100 meters, fifteen minutes by train, or 
half an hour’s walk from the Sorbonne. Work was started 
on the buildings of the group Deutsch de la Meurthe in 
May, 1923, and an appeal was made to other nations to 
put up buildings on the grounds of the Cité. One cannot 
help thinking of the “nations” of the University of Paris 
in the middle ages, but however picturesque this thought may 
be, it is misleading, for the reason that every effort is to be 
made in the present instance to throw students of different 
nationalities together. Not only will they have a common 
restaurant, common athletic fields, and common rooms for 
social purposes, but students may be exchanged so that if 
the American building holds 150 students, half of these may 
be French and 75 Americans may be lodged in French 
buildings. 

The Deutsch de la Meurthe quadrangle was completed in 
July and was visited by the directors of the Union and a 
number of the trustees, all of whom were delighted with the 
beauty of the buildings and the comfort they promise to 
students. Other nations are beginning to cooperate. The 
Canadian building is almost completed. It adjoins the 
Deutsch de la Meurthe quadrangle, will house 50 students 
and cost two and a half million francs. The Belgian build- 
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ing is considerably larger, will hold about 200 students, and 
will cost about seven million francs. Options on the lots 
next the Canadian building have been granted to Portugal 
and the Argentine. The Cuban parliament has voted 
$100,000 for a building. A number of other nations have 
made inquiries. We have already lost the best site, that 
given to Canada, but there is still time to get a good one, 
either to the west of the Fondation Deutsch de la Meurthe, 
and across the street from it, or on an interior lot back of 
the buildings to be erected on the boulevard and next the 
athletic field. A building that would lodge 150 students 
would cost about five million francs. It may be added that 
work is progressing also on two other French buildings, 
those for the alumni of the Ecole Centrale and the Institut 
Agronomique. 

Feeling that no time was to be lost in securing an option 
on a lot, the retiring director wrote to the secretary for 
permission to apply for one in the name of the Union, but 
his letter arrived too late for the last meeting of the Union 
Committee and he was informed that until the Committee 
met, application could not be made with the official use of 
the Union’s name. Accordingly, the director, with the assis- 
tant director, President Butler and Dean Babcock, all acting 
as individuals and without committing in any way either the 
Union or the Carnegie Endowment, or the American univer- 
sities with which they are connected, applied for an option on 
a lot in the Cité Universitaire. This was granted promptly 
by the university, without specification as to the particular 
lot, which can be made only after it is known how much 
money can be devoted to the building. The holders of the 
option, which expires at the end of the year, are ready to 
turn it over to the trustees of the Union. The retiring 
director hopes that such action will be approved and that a 
committee will be appointed to renew the option, collect the 
money for the building, determine its location, decide the 
question of whether it shall be entirely for men or divided 
into two wings, one for men, the other for women, and so 
forth. He understands that when the building is ready for 
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use, the assigning of rooms and the appointment of a 


supervisor would remain in the hands of the Directors of 
the Union. 


IV. SUPERVISED STUDY 


The officers of the Union are in close touch with Mr. 
Kirkbride and have done what they could to assist him to 
carry out the Delaware plan for undergraduate American 
students in France. They are glad to see that the number 
of students confided to him for the coming year is more 
than twice what it was for 1925 and that a number of them 
come from other institutions that the University of Dela- 
ware. This work can be more extensively developed. The 
directors have also watched with interest the group of grad- 
uate students from Columbia who attend the Cours de 
Préparation at the Sorbonne under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Méras and the plans of Smith College for sending 
over this fall some 25 undergraduate students with an in- 
structor. If the plans on which Mr. Marks, Mr. Robertson, 
and others have been working meet with success, it may 
also be possible to have undergraduate students come to 
France in large numbers under the general supervision of the 
Union alone. As everyone realizes, this can be done satis- 
factorily only if such students are carefully selected at home 
and if American institutions can be brought to understand 
and evaluate intelligently the work done in French uni- 
versities. 

V. ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


In addition to giving advice to students and finding them 
lodgings, the Union has continued as in the past to assist 
them in various ways. It has found work for a large num- 
ber of students, work that has brought in to students more 
than 100,000 francs. It handles their mail for them, pro- 
vides them with reading rooms where they can find Ameri- 
can as well as French newspapers, reviews, and books, 
invites them to a series of receptions, secures invitations for 
them to French homes with the assistance of such French 
organizations as the Accueil aux Etudiants Américains, and 
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renders them all sorts of services too numerous to mention 
here. Previous directors have asked for a loan fund, but 
the trustees have thought it unwise to grant it. The retiring 
director would be disposed from his own experience, to 
agree with the trustees, for he has been more fortunate than 
his predecessors and has not suffered greater losses than he 
would have suffered had he remained at home. But his: 
colleague has had to lend quite a little money, and while this 
has been returned, there seems no reason why he should run 
the risk rather than the Union itself. The retiring director 
would therefore recommend that a fund of $500 be put at 
the disposal of the directors with the recommendation that 
it be used as judiciously as possible. 


VI. AMERICAN PROFESSORS 


The offices of the Union have very pleasant relations with 
the many American professors who make use of the Union. 
The only regret is that not all professors avail themselves of 
its services. Some of them, and more especially some col- 
lege and university presidents, fail to come to the Union 
when they are in Paris. This puts the Union to some incon- 
venience, as its officers are often asked for information 
about the movements of those who do not make themselves 
known. The retiring director urges all persons in academic 
life to register at the Union while in Paris. 

The Union can do much to help investigators and distribu- 
tors of scholarships. During the past year, the directors 
have been in close touch with Messrs. Wickenden, Learned, 
Marshall, and A. R. Mann, and have done what they could 
to introduce them to the proper French authorities who then 
helped secure for them the information they were seeking. 
They have also been instrumental in bringing applicants for 
scholarships both to the attention of Professor Trowbridge 
of the International Education Board, and of Miss New- 
comb, of the Franco-American exchange. The directors 
have helped their colleagues in America to secure teachers, 
both American and French, in having photographs and 
copies made of manuscripts and books, and so forth. 
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VII. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Union is becoming more and more a center of infor- 
mation regarding other than strictly university work. It is 
constantly appealed to by parents for advice as to schools 
for their children and consequently has collected consider- 
able data about schools in France, whether directed by 
French or American educators. It has assisted several 
American schools in getting established, settled a serious 
dispute between the head-masters of two of them, and has 
often helped secure for them both teachers and pupils. 


VIII. LECTURES 


The director was called upon not infrequently for talks of 
one sort or another, speeches of introduction or welcome, 
after-dinner speeches, lectures, talks to students. By far 
his most important speaking was done as lecturer of the 
Hyde Exchange Foundation of Harvard to the 15 Provin- 
cial universities. One was devoted to “French Stage Dec- 
oration in the X VIIth Century,” the other to “Three Ameri- 
can Institutions of Higher Learning: Amherst, Virginia, 
and the Johns Hopkins.” This journey took him all over 
France. He was very hospitably received by the faculties 
of the universities, and he had an opportunity to learn much 
about the French educational system and the relative advan- 
tages of the different universities for American students. 
This valuable experience had already been enjoyed by Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke, and will be again this year by Professor 
Ford. The Hyde Foundation has thus contributed not only 
to international understanding, but to the special equipment 
of directors for their post. 


IX. REPRESENTATIVE FUNCTIONS 


The American University Union has been called an Edu- 
cational Embassy. Whether this be true or not, it does not 
a little of the work of the American Embassy and Consulate, 
for these institutions are constantly forwarding to it letters 
of inquiry with regard to educational matters. It represents 
especially American universities and learned societies. The 
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director has been a member of the committee charged with 
the publication of the bulletin of the Commission on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the League of Nations and in this 
capacity attended a meeting of the committee at Geneva 
early in April. He also represented Professor Millikan at 
the important meeting of the Commission on Intellectual 
Cooperation when, under the presidency of Professor Berg- 
son, the new institute was definitely organized. This insti- 
tute is to be lodged just across the river from the Union, 
and it is to be hoped that the two institutions may be kept 
in close contact, as they may be of great assistance to each 
other. 

The director was appointed by the American Library 
Association as one of the trustees of the American Library 
in Paris. He hopes that his successors will receive a similar 
appointment, for it is important to keep the two institutions 
closely in contact. 

On account of absence from Paris on his lecture tour, the 
retiring director was unable to represent, as requested, 
American members of the society engaged in publishing a 
dictionary of Medieval Latin, but he arranged that they 
should be represented by Dean Christian Gauss. 

The retiring director represented the Union and the Johns 
Hopkins University at the celebration in November of the 
50th anniversary of the Polytechnic Institute of the Univer- 
sité Libre de Bruxelles and the laying of the corner-stone of 
buildings given to that institution by the C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation. He also acted as a member of the committee 
to appoint the holder of the Eliza Proctor fellowship at 
Princeton. He has represented the Union at dinners of 
alumni associations of Wellesley, Amherst, Columbia, and 
Princeton. 


X. ENTERTAIN MENTS 


The Union gave eight receptions during the year, at which 
many French and American professors and American stu- 
dents were present. The principal ones were the opening 
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reception which followed addresses of welcome to new stu- 
dents by Professor Cestre and the director, and one given in 
honor of Consul General Skinner, at which a photograph 
was taken of a group including Ambassador Herrick, Consul 
General Skinner, and a number of leading personalities in 
French Education; one in honor of Professor Trowbridge 
which was attended by most of the leading French sci- 
entists; one in honor of Ben Greet; and one to which the 
French students of English in Professor Camerlynck’s 
Quinzaine Anglaise were invited. On the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the Rectors of the French universities, 
the officers of the Union gave a luncheon in their honor, at 
which were present, besides the Rectors, the Minister of 
Education and the directors of Instruction Supérieure, Sec- 
ondaire, Primaire and of the Office National des Univer- 
sités. The retiring director did a certain amount of enter- 
taining himself, and was greatly aided in so doing by the 
fact that during over half his stay he lived in an apartment 
that was well adapted to the purpose. 


XI. VACATIONS 


The retiring director ventures to propose that the vacation 
of the director and of the associate director be lengthened 
to two months each. These vacations can be taken at periods 
of the year when the work of the Union is light. The 
change would be more in accordance with the length of 
professorial holidays, both in the United States and in 
France, and would render the position more attractive to 
American professors, especially to those who go abroad 
rarely and wish to devote some time to travel during their 
stay in Europe. 


XII. COLLABORATORS 


The work of the director would indeed be difficult were it 
not for the many persons, both French and American, who 
are ever ready to furnish information and suggestions. 
Most of all he is indebted to his colleague, Dr. H. S. Krans, 
who supplies the necessary continuity to the organization, 
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and without whose knowledge and sympathetic advice the 
Union could not function as it does. He is also especially 
grateful for the collaboration and hospitality of the members 
of the local committee, Messrs. James H. Hyde and A. D. 
Weil. The director has also been greatly aided by Messrs. 
Petit-Dutaillis, Firmin Roz, Champenois, and Duclaux, of 
the Office National des Universités ; by the rectors and pro- 
fessors of the French universities, the officers of the Bureau 
des Renseignements of the Sorbonne, the Director of the 
Ecole Normale, the Director of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, by the officers of various American organiza- 
tions, the Embassy and Consulate, the Carnegie Endowment, 
the American Library, the American University Women’s 
Club, the American Women’s Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and French organizations concerned with Franco- 
American relations, the Accueil aux Etudiants Américains, 
Franco Amérique, and the Club Autour du Monde. To 
these and many other friends, he expresses his most hearty 
thanks. 
H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER, 


Director. 
September 12, 1925. 
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Annual Report of the British 
Division of the American 
University Union 


I. FAMILIAR LINES OF ACTIVITY 


O REHEARSE the routine functions of the American 
“D Gaieerniy Union would appear to be unnecessary. 

But a suggestion has been made by members of your 
committee that there be included in this Annual Report 
a brief résumé of the routine activities and present contacts 
of your London office. The suggestion is most timely. 
Information of the kind called for has hitherto not been 
comprehensively circulated among American universities and 
colleges, still less brought to the attention of their alumni 
or systematically conveyed to the membership of learned 
associations. Fortunately, opportunity for wider publica- 
tion enables us now to acquaint the growing constituency 
of the Union with matters of far-reaching significance and 
intimate interest that were not readily accessible even to 
the present director of the British Division before he 
assumed office. 

The activities of the British Division of the American 
University Union are manifold. The following synopsis 
is in general based upon a recent memorandum prepared 
by our Assistant Director, Mr. R. H. Simpson. The Union 
looks after the academic interests of American men and 
women, whether undergraduate or graduate, proposing to 
pursue or pursuing curricula in British universities; also, 
so far as desirable and practicable, after their social and 
personal welfare. From day to day it gives largely of its 
time to consultations with them, and with professors and 
alumni of American universities in need of advice or letters 
of introduction. The office furnishes registration facilities. 
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It keeps a card catalog of all visitors and is able to supply 
addresses and make appointments possible. It furnishes also 
postal facilities. From thirty to fifty professors and students 
are at any one moment receiving their letters here or having 
them forwarded by the Secretary. 

Prospective students from America the Union advises 
by letter of facilities for study in Great Britain, and it carries 
on preliminary negotiations for their admission to British 
institutions. On many occasions the office has been able to 
carry through negotiations of this kind which, begun inde- 
pendently of it, had risked failure because of certain mis- 
leading differences in academic terminology between the two 
countries. These differences often cause misunderstandings 
which necessitate prolonged correspondence, frequently car- 
ried on at cross purposes. Especially in the case of Oxford 
and Cambridge such correspondence should be pursued by 
an agency familiar with academic usage in both countries. 
To give two instances: the word “college” has an entirely 
different meaning in the two countries, and the requirements 
for a Bachelor’s degree diverge widely. 

As indicated above, we are in a position to be of decided 
assistance to American professors and others interested in 
research or in educational problems. For researchers we 
obtain immediate access to institutions like the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office. The Union now 
enjoys liaison so well developed that it has but to press a 
button and the researcher may find himself admitted to 
scientific apparatus and printed or manuscript collections 
not open to the general public—to a scientific laboratory, 
the muniments of a city corporation, a college library, or 
the archives of some historic family. When, also, certified 
American are desirous of conferring upon matters of edu- 
cational import with eminent officials here, whether of the 
universities or the government, we are by the courtesy of 
British friends usually enabled to spare them much worry 
and waste of time in securing the necessary appointments. 

As to exchanges of professors, they can be effected only 
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in exceptional cases, because of the difference in organiza- 
tion between British and American universities, but our 
office always has one or more in hand. It has had some 
success, however, through the intermediacy of Dr. Alex 
Hill, Secretary of the Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire, in placing American professors on extra-mural 
programs. Many British applicants for university posts in 
the United States have likewise registered with the Union 
and have been announced in America through the Bulletins 
of the Institute of International Education. 

The Union arranges alone, or in conjunction with other 
organizations—like the English-Speaking Union, the Re- 
union of British War Missions to the United States, and 
the American Women’s Club—admission of American pro- 
fessors, students, and university alumni to places of historic 
interest; also for kindly reception by British people of sig- 
nificance. No effort is made to turn the Union into a club 
or to encourage the segregation of American students. 
Gatherings of American professors and students are, how- 
ever, arranged at intervals, and Thanksgiving and Christmas 
parties, as well as an annual dinner in the spring, have 
become regular events. 

The annual dinner was held on May 14 in the Refectory 
of University College, University of London. The atten- 
dance was large and representative of some twenty-five 
American universities and of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
and the chief divisions of the University of London—King’s 
College, University College, the Imperial College of Science, 
and the London School of Economics. The especial guests 
were his Excellency, the American Ambassador (Mr. 
Houghton), and the Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M. P., 
President of the Board of Education. Among others pres- 
ent were the Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, 
the Rector of the Imperial College of Science, the Director 
of the London School of Economics, the Secretary of the 
British Universities Bureau, Lord and Lady Swaythling, 
Sir Israel and Lady Gollanez, and Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
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Mansbridge. Mr. L. L. Tweedy, of Princeton, Chairman 
of our Advisory Council, acted as Toastmaster. The princi- 
pal speaker of the occasion, Lord Eustace Percy, presented 
his impressions of organization and methods at universities 
in the Dominions and in the United States. The Director 
of the British Division, after announcing that the new 
American Ambassador, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and Lord Eustace Percy had become patrons of the 
Union, reviewed the work of the London office during the 
past year. 

British students in increasing number are going to the 
United States for study. Practically all of these the Union 
is called upon to advise. It also carries on preliminary ne- 
gotiations for them with American deans, registrars, and ad- 
mission authorities. 

The erection of the immigration barrier has necessarily 
worked considerable hardship even upon bona fide students. 
Before the passage of the 1924 law the Union, in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute of International Education, certified 
students in advance to the immigration authorities, but, 
since the new law has come into operation and American 
consular offices have assumed the duty of granting non- 
quota visas to students, the Union has worked in close 
relation with the American Consul-General in London to 
hasten in all possible ways the steps which are necessary 
before students may obtain the visa. The Consulate is, 
of course, far too busy to explain the purpose of the immi- 
gration law. It confides to the Union the task of making 
clear to prospective students that the law is not intended to 
operate in discouragement of student migration to the 
United States. 

The American Counsul-General in London, together with 
his chief assistant, are members of the Advisory Council 
of the Union. The relations of the office with the Ameri- 
can Embassy are equally close. The Ambassador is always 
one of the patrons of the Union. The Embassy refers 
to us for advice and decision all educational inquiries 
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and requests. Since the time of Ambassador John W. 
Davis, the Director of the Union, has been recognized as an 
unofficial educational attaché. 

During the present directoral year a greater number of 
registrations has been recorded at the London office than in 
any preceding year. Everyone who calls at the Union re- 
quires some service. Of those registering about three- 
quarters have received advice and often letters of introduc- 
tion after special interviews with the Director or Assistant 
Director. 

To the American Council on Education and to the Insti- 
tute of International Education the American University 
Union supplies, at appropriate intervals, information con- 
cerning the various foundations for American scholarships 
and fellowships tenable in Europe, particularly in the British 
Isles and France. It also supplies machinery for the selec- 
tion of British holders of scholarships in the United States. 
The Director is a member of the Committee on the Rose 
Sidgwick Fellowship and of the Committee on the Riggs 
Fellowships at the University of Michigan. The regulations 
of the Clarence Graff Fellowship were drawn up by the 
Union; and the Director and Assistant Director, with the 
Secretary of the Universites Bureau of the British Empire, 
constitute the Committee of Selection. The gatifying re- 
lationship of the Union to the recently established Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellowships will receive special treatment 
later. 

Three years ago the Union, in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of International Education, planned and carried out a 
tour of an Oxford Union debating team in the eastern 
United States. The visit aroused so much enthusiasm on 
the American side that Oxford returned last year for the 
third time and extended its tour to the Pacific coast. Cam- 
bridge, having last year visited the east, is this autumn going 
to the middle west, while Oxford goes again to the east. 
In the meantime, Columbia University, Colgate University, 
and Bates College have sent teams to Great Britain and the 
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University of Michigan is expecting to do the same next 
spring. The Union and the Institute have become recog- 
nized as the channels through which arrangements are made 
for such visits. 


II. EXTERNAL ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTORSHIP 


The Director and Assistant Director have maintained the 
personal relations already existing with British universities. 
The Director has attended the luncheons of the Vice-Chan- 
cellors’ Committee of the Universities Bureau as well as the 
annual dinners of University College, King’s College, and 
the Imperial College of Science in London. At Cambridge 
he addressed the American students on Thanksgiving Day. 
He spoke twice before the Annual Conference of the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland, and has presented 
matters of educational import at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Assistant Director has kept in close touch with the 
Students’ Unions at Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin- 
burgh, etc., as well as with the National Union of Students, 
which has its headquarters in London. 

The Director and Assistant Director have also maintained 
and extended the range of contact with learned associa- 
tions, public and social bodies, and academic and public 
committees. They have attended meetings of the British 
Academy, the Royal Historical Society, the Royal Institu- 
tion, the Royal Society of Literature, the Historical Associa- 
tion, and the Institute of Historical Research; also various 
Memorial Lectures. As a vice-president of the Shakespeare 
Association, and chairman of the Committee on Cooperation 
of the American Shakespeare Association, the Director has 
had several conferences with Sir Israel Gollancz, the secre- 
tary of the former body. He has also served as a member 
of the Christopher Marlowe Memorial Committee. The 
Assistant Director, besides continuing his relations with the 
National Board of Education and the Educational Commit- 
tee of the London County Council, and the Rhodes Trust, 
has been added by Mr. Albert Mansbridge to the Council of 
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the World Association for Adult Education. He also rep- 
resented the Union and the Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ships at the recent meeting of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations at Edinburgh. 

There has been no deviation from the traditional and ex- 
cellent policy of cooperating with societies for British- 
American friendship. The hospitality of the Union has 
been, as usual, extended to the British Council on the Inter- 
change of Preachers and Speakers between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the Director has served on the 
Committee of the British Universities Bureau. He took 
part in the arrangements for the entertainment of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Interstate Medical Association this sum- 
mer. He is a member of the Pilgrims of Great Britain and 
has attended their luncheons and dinners, as well as those 
of the Lyceum Club, and has maintained cordial relations 
with the Reunion of British War Missions to the United 
States. 

The most influential of British-American societies, and 
the most helpful in the reception of American students and 
other visitors and in the extension of invaluable assistance 
to them, is the English-Speaking Union. With this organi- 
zation the Director has been in the closest contact by virtue 
of his membership of its Central Committee and of the Edi- 
torial Committee of its monthly magazine, The Landmark. 
On his arrival in London as Director of the American 
University Union a luncheon was given in his honor by 
the English-Speaking Union, and he has accepted their 
invitation to preside or to speak at some half-dozen British- 
American gatherings in London and the country. 


III. OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS OF THE DIRECTORAL YEAR, 
1924-5 
The more notable achievements during the current year 
are as follows: 
1. The institution for the first time in the British Isles of 
a summer school on the American plan.—For increase of 
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educational contact and reciprocal understanding between 
America and the British Isles few agencies could be of 
more vital and continuing service than the institution in 
Great Britain and Ireland of two or three such summer 
schools. To this end the Union has for several years labored. 

Naturally Americans are most likely to be attracted by a 
summer school of the American variety conducted at one 
of the three well-known residential and tutorial universities 
of England and Ireland—Oxford, Cambridge, and the 
University of Dublin—Trinity College; at one of the cen- 
turies old but non-residential Scottish universities—St. 
Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh; or at the best 
known of the “younger” and non-residential English and 
Welsh universities—that of London. 

With reference to the feasibility of instituting a six weeks’ 
summer school of the American type at one or more of these 
universities the Union has during 1924-25 made a careful 
and personal canvas of the field. It has held conversations 
with constituted authorities of Oxford and Cambridge re- 
spectively, especially with the Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M. A., 
Secretary to the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies of the 
former university, and Dr. D. H. S. Cranage of the latter. 
It has with like intent conferred with representatives of the 
University of London—among others, Dr. E. Barker, Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, and Professor Newton of the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research, both personally conversant 
with the summer school system of the United States. Also 
with Dr. Bernard, Provost of the University of Dublin- 
Trinity College, who was first interviewed on the subject by 
our Assistant Director, Mr. R. H. Simpson, early in Sep- 
tember, 1924. We also conferred with the official responsi- 
ble for the only existing summer school activity in Scot- 
land—Mr. James Malloch, Executive Officer of the National 
Council for the Training of Teachers, regarding the out- 
look at any of the universities north of the Tweed. 

Of the universities mentioned or referred to above, only 
one, the University of Dublin-Trinity College, was in a posi- 
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tion in 1924 to formulate a definite plan for submission to 
American authorities. Early in 1925 the proposed summer 
school was assured, but difficulties in the way of securing 
adequate publicity in the United States resulted in the post- 
ponement of the initial session till 1926. 

It is with extreme gratification that the Union is now 
able to announce that this summer school established for 
American students at Trinity College, Dublin, will open on 
July 15, 1926, and continue till August 31. 

Three groups of courses will be offered as follows: 


Group I. Political Economy and Social Science. 


The Lecturers would probably include the following: 

Political Economy.—C. F. Bastable, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin, President of Section “F” of 
the British Association in 1894; author of “The Theory of National 
Trade,” “The Commerce of Nations,” “Public Finance,” etc., etc. 

The Problems of Europe at the Present Day-—Bolton Waller, 
B.A., Sen. Moderator in Classics and Philosophy, winner of the 
Filene Peace Prize of £1,000 in 1924. 

Theory of Education—R. J. Fynne, M.A., Professor of Education 
in the University of Dublin; author of “Montessori and Her Meth- 
ods.” 


Group II. History and Literature. 


Modern English History—It is hoped that Dr. Ernest Barker, 
Principal of King’s College, London, formerly Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, whose writings on Political History are well known, 
will be able to give a Course. 

Modern French History—Miss Constantia E. Maxwell, M.A., Lec- 
turer in Modern History in the University of Dublin; author of 
“Irish History from Contemporary Sources. (1509-1610.)” 

Anglo-Irish History—Edmund Curtis, M.A., of Keble College, 
Oxford; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Erasmus Smith 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Dublin; author 
of “A History of Mediaeval Ireland.” 

English Literature—Edward J. Gwynn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and Commis- 
sioner of National Education in Ireland, (1905-1915). 


Group III. Languages. 


French. Thomas B. Budmose Brown, M.A., Doctor of Letters of 
the University of Grenoble, and Professor of Romance Languages in 
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the University of Dublin; author of “French Literary Studies,” etc. 

German. Gilbert Waterhouse, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and the University of Berlin, Litt.D., Professor of German in the 
University of Dublin; author of “The Literary Relations of Eng- 
land and Germany in the 17th Century,” etc., etc. 

Spanish. Walter F. Starkie, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy; author of several works on 
the Modern Spanish Drama. 

Irish. Thomas F. O’Rahilly, M.A., Professor of Irish in the 


University of Dublin; author of “A Miscellany of Irish Proverbs,” 
etc. 


The University of Dublin-Trinity College, as will be 
recognized, not only has right of way by virtue of priority 
in the field in its announced consent to undertake a summer 
school after the American plan, but is the only university in 
the British Isles so circumstanced as to be capable at the 
present time of offering definite courses for a period of six 
weeks, with definite arrangements for examinations and 
for certificates acceptable for credit at American universities. 
It is also the only university capable of according residential 
privileges to American students, whether men or women, 
during the summer of 1926. The various subdivisions of 
the University of London enthusiastically approved the 
attitude of Trinity College and some of their professors 
have indicated willingness to assist Trinity College to the 
extent of giving courses in the proposed summer school. 

Within three weeks after the tentative program, submitted 
in January, 1925, by Provost Bernard to us, had been com- 
municated by the American Council on Education to 
American institutions of learning, some fifty colleges and 
universities (among them those of the highest standing) 
expressed their approval and their willingness to give appro- 
priate credit toward their degrees for work satisfactorily 
completed in the University of Dublin Summer School. 

The relations between Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are very close. By a 
Statute of 1636 undergraduates and graduates of these uni- 
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versities pass from one to another with full retention of 
academic standing. Graduates of each of these universities 
enjoy privileges in the others which are not shared by the 
graduates of any other university. The degrees of Bachelor, 
Master, Doctor at each of the universities mentioned above 
are recognized as equivalent in distinction to the corre- 
sponding degrees of the others. 

Trinity College, renowned as the Alma Mater of Bishop 
Berkeley and Edmund Burke and many other scholars and 
statesmen of world-wide distinction, was founded and in- 
corporated by a Royal Charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1592 
as Mater Universitatis, and it was expected that, as in the 
case of Oxford and Cambridge, sister colleges would be 
established by private benefaction. This did not happen, 
however, and Trinity College, like Harvard College in 
America, simply expanded to form a university. It occupies 
a large site in the middle of Dublin, with ample grounds for 
athletic clubs. The Library has enjoyed since 1801 the 
privilege of receiving a copy of every book published in 
England. It contains 372,000 volumes, also 2,000 manu- 
scripts affording an unrivalled field for the study of Irish 
Paleography. There is a lending library of 6,000 volumes 
bequeathed by the historian W. E. H. Lecky, himself a 
graduate of Trinity College. 

For further information concerning method and date of 
applications for admission, limitation of numbers, accommo- 
dation, fees, etc., inquiries should be addressed to Mr. David 
A. Robertson, Assistant Director, American Council on 
Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

The negotiations outlined above were undertaken by the 
Union with the aim of interesting in the American sum- 
mer school project one or more of the British universities 
commonly regarded by Americans as possessed of historic 
charm and traditional organization and method, or of more 
recently acquiring commanding reputation. 

But the Union has not been unmindful of the additional 
possibilities realizable by a continuing process of educational 
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effort. During the current year by conference, correspon- 
dence, and addresses, which have found their way into print, 
we have conveyed explicit information to the constituted 
authorities and the special Committees in charge of sum- 
mer courses at every university in the British Isles regard- 
ing the method and appeal of the American summer school. 
We have, with some degree of success, removed misappre- 
hension and indicated the advantages accruing not only to 
American students but to the British universities from the 
adoption of the American plan by a few of the latter, 
severally or in cooperation, annually or in rotation.t Re- 
sponses indicative of awakened interest have been received 
not only from the “older” English and Scottish universities 
but from the “younger” English and Welsh. 

Obstacles, not imaginary nor of tradition alone, stand in 
the way of general or speedy adoption of the American 
summer school method by the older English universities. 
Also in the way are practical difficulties of organization and 
obligation, educational aim and method. Of these some 
apply as well to the case of Scottish universities and of the 
younger universities of England and Wales. The subject 
cannot here be discussed. The fundamental differences 
between the British and American systems of university 
education are terra incognita to most of our American 
schoolmen. 

It is, nevertheless, abundantly evident to this office that, 
with Trinity College, Dublin, leading the way, one or other 
of the British universities will not be very long in following 
suit. But it must be borne in mind that the success of the 
Trinity College project depends upon the active cooperation 
of the principal American universities that have given their 
approval.? 


* See Annual Conference Bulletin, 1925, pp. 51-53; published by the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 50 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 

* See suggestions for a Standing Committee, Section IV (5), page 
337. 
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2. The Formation of a British-American Association of 
Phi Beta Kappa—lIt is one of the functions of the Union 
to facilitate by all possible means the cooperation, for public 
and international good, between representative academic 
associations having branches in the United States and the 
British Empire. Toward the end of 1924, the Union ob- 
tained the consent of some eight representatives British and 
American members of Phi Beta Kappa to serve as a Com- 
mittee of Sponsors for a dinner at which members of that 
fraternity resident in Great Britain might have opportunity 
of becoming acquainted one with the other. 

The dinner took place under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can University Union in the Oak Room of the Hotel Vic- 
toria on the evening of January 30, 1925. Some thirty or 
forty members, British and American, were present. Be- 
fore they took their seats there was time for introductions 
and general conversation. The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Bal- 
four, acting as honorary chairman, rehearsed informally but 
most eloquently the origins and ideals of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the noteworthy spread of its chapters, its influence over the 
whole of the United States, and the remarkable service to 
their country of many of its members. He said that the 
formation of the Society was “something that only under- 
graduates would have conceived,” that he was proud of his 
election to membership in so illustrious a Society, and was 
especially pleased that it had now expanded even to the 
sritish Isles. Lieut. Col. T. E. Robins, D.S.O., formerly a 
student of the University of Pennsylvania and the first 
Rhodes Scholar from that state, followed with a thoughtful 
and constructive presentation of the possibilities for greater 
service of the Phi Beta Kappa of today. Dean Gayley then 
urged “that this meeting do not disperse without forming 
such a British-American organization of Phi Beta Kappa 
as should apply scholarship to the conduct of the interna- 
tional relations of Britain and America in such a manner 
as to ensure cooperation for the mutual welfare of the 
English-speaking peoples.” 
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Lord Balfour then called upon J. Arthur Barratt, K.C., 
who, after a pertinent introduction, presented the following 
resolutions : 


1. That, in accordance with the principles enunciated in the gen- 
eral charter approved by members of the mother society of William 
and Mary College, Virginia, December 5, 1776, this assembly of 
American and British members of Phi Beta Kappa does now form 
itself into an association to be known as the British-American 
Association of Phi Beta Kappa. 

2. That the ideals of the founders being Fraternity, Morality, and 
Literature, the aim of this Association is to put these ideals into 
practical effect by drawing into close cooperation the Phi Beta 
Kappa scholars of Great Britain and America. 

3. That at least one meeting of the Association be held in Lon- 
don each year on a date as near as may be convenient to Founder's 
Day, December 5. 

4. That the following officers be elected: 

President, The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Balfour, K.G, O.M,, 
F.R.S., Hon. LL.D. (Columbia). 

Vice-Presidents—Dean C. M. Gayley, Litt.D., LL.D., Director of 
the American University Union; J. Arthur Barratt, Esq., K.C., 
LL.B. O:.0.C. 

That the Committee at present serving be continued as follows: 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, President of the Board of 
Education. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., K.C.; 
Sir Ian Malcolm, K.C.M.G., D.L. 

J. Arthur Barratt, Esq., K. C. 

Dean Charles M. Gayley. 

H. D. Hazeltine, Esq., Litt.D., Downing Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Dale M. Parker, Esq. 

Lt. Col. T. E. Robins, D.S.O. 

That the Secretaries be the Assistant Director of the American 
University Union in London, and Clare M. Torrey, Captain, U. S. 
Army, 1917-19; Director of the American Relief Administration, 
Vienna, 1918-19. 

5. That the rules governing the Association be made by the Com- 
mittee. 


These resolutions were duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. Lord Balfour, as president of the new-born 
British-American Phi Beta Kappa Association, congratu- 
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lated its members upon having created an instrumentality 
that should be of decided assistance to Britishers and Ameri- 
cans engaged in educational enterprises for the mutual bene- 
fit of their respective nationalities. 

It is the intention of the American University Union to 
call in August or September a meeting of the British-Ameri- 
can Phi Beta Kappa committee for the purpose of drafting 
rules and initiating arrangements for the next annual dinner. 

3. Exchange of Students between the British Empire and 
the United States ——Published figures of 2nd January, 1925, 
show that there are more students at present from the 
United States of America in the universities and university 
colleges of Great Britain and Ireland—namely, 425—than 
from the British Isles to American universities. Oxford 
has 179 including Rhodes Scholars, London 114, Cam- 
bridge 75, Edinburgh 39, Glasgow 7, Aberdeen 5, University 
College, Dublin, 5, and Manchester 1. Of these students 
only one quarter are supported by fellowships, and of these 
fellowships 96 are on the Rhodes Foundation. The total of 
American students at British universities is almost as large 
as that of students from the Dominions of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand combined. 

From the British Isles there were, in 1924-25, 228 stu- 
dents in American universities, about two-thirds of the 
American representation in Great Britain, but it is interest- 
ing to note that there are in addition at American univer- 
sities 870 students who come from British Dominions. If 
we add the 338 from the British Isles we shall have a total 
of 1,208 British students at American universities ; that is to 
_ say, about three times as many as the number of young 
Americans studying in British universities. This state of 
affairs is not reported as a matter of self-gratulation for 
Americans, for it is no less important that our youth enjoy 
the advantage of study under British conditions than that 
British youth expand its knowledge of American life and 
thought. 

The figures rehearsed above furnished hopeful indication 
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that Great Britain and America need not depend entirely 
upon subvention to encourage the interchange of their re- 
spective nationals during college years. If, on the other 
hand, it is desirable that a large proportion of the best stu- 
dents of the respective nationalities should profit by inter- 
change these figures show that an effort should be made to 
balance the sheet by the foundation of more fellowships to 
British universities. Vice versa, if America desires to 
secure the elite of scholarly British youth it must endow 
fellowships for British students at the universities in the 
United States. 

Of fellowships for graduate students from the British 
Isles to the universities of the United States, there were 
a year ago but fifty. Fortunately, however, by the recent 
most generous donation of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, the 
Commonwealth Fund has been enabled to establish forty 
new fellowships for the benefit of British graduate students 
at American universities. Each of these fellowships extends 
for a period of two years with an allowance of not less than 
£600 a year to the holder. Graduate women as well as men 
from universities in Great Britain and Ireland are qualified 
to make application. This new arrangement brings the total 
of fellowships for British students to American universities 
up to ninety, almost as many as the total of the Rhodes 
Scholarships. There are still other fellowships of this kind 
designed for the use of British students in America now under 
consideration by other donors and practically assured. One 
fellowship already existing, that known as the Riggs tenable 
at the University of Michigan, has during 1925 become three 
fellowships. By the addition, contemplated for 1927, of ten 
fellowships on the Commonwealth Fund Foundation, the 
total of American fellowships for British students will be 
over one hundred. 


In the negotiations preceding the formation of the British 
Committee of Award of the Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ships the American University Union was proud to be of 
service. By the selection of our Assistant Director to the 
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Secretaryship of the British Committee the administration 
of the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships is conducted, so far 
as the arrangements in Great Britain are concerned, in the 
same building as the American University Union. 

It is needless to say that the interchange of carefully 
selected students is recognized by wise and far-seeing men 
on both sides of the Atlantic as of prime importance. The 
common tradition of learning and especially of university 
life is a heritage of incalculable influence in perpetuating the 
kindly relations between our respective peoples. 

The Prince of Wales, on becoming a patron of the 
American University Union and when he was about to 
accept the Honorary Presidency of the Commonwealth 
Fund Fellowships, told your Director that he would rather 
assist schemes for bringing the best minds of the younger 
generation in America and the British Isles into the close 
contact that makes for mutual understanding than any other 
enterprise he could think of. 

4. Secretariats—(a) As already mentioned under (2) 
above, upon the organization of a British-American Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, the Assistant Director of the Union 
was appointed corresponding secretary of the new associa- 
tion. 

(6b) The Union has also, as a result of the awakened 
interest in British-American summer schools, become the 
secretarial center of information and practical assistance 
for British universities affected by that movement. Not 
long ago Oxford, Cambridge, and other universities here 
were approached by several transatlantic steamship lines 
with offers of cooperation—nay, guarantees of pecuniary 
success—if only one or other of those institutions would 
undertake to receive freights of American students, house 
them, and teach them in a summer school conducted after 
the American method. Our Union has had the pleasure of 
conferring by request with the English universities con- 
cerned and of indicating routes, less beset by rocks and 
shoals, to what, we hope, they may themselves regard in 
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time as a consummation much to be desired. For such 
assistance the Union has received letters of grateful 
acknowledgment from University Boards of Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

The University of Oxford, in addition, has honored us 
with the special thanks of the Hebdomadal Council for 
quashing by prompt communication with American news- 
papers and American universities a fraudulent scheme by 
which a certain unwary steamship line and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University—unconsulted—were advertised 
as cooperating in a summer vacation tour of which the draw- 
ing card purported to be a full-fledged six weeks’ summer 
school at Oxford. 

(c) The Union is, as already indicated under (3) above, 
the secretariat for the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 
A meeting was called on 2nd July, 1925, by the Chairman of 
the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, Sir Walter Riddell, 
at which the following representatives in Great Britain of 
other foundations offering fellowships in American univer- 
sities to British students were present: 


Sir Walter Riddell (Commonwealth Fund Fellowships) in the Chair. 

Sir Hugh Anderson, representing Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 

Sir James Irvine, representing Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 

Sir Walter Fletcher, representing Rockefeller Medical Fellowships. 

Mr. A. C. Seward, Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge University, repre- 
senting Choate & Procter Fellowships at Cambridge. 

Mr. J. R. M. Butler, representing Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fel- 
lowships. 

Dr. Alex Hill, representing Riggs and Graff Fellowships. 

Dean C. M. Gayley, representing Riggs and Graff Fellowships. 

Professor S. E. Morison, representing Davison Fellowships, Oxford. 

Mr. A. C. Jacobs, Oriel College, Oxford, representing Davison 
Fellowships, Oxford. 

Mr. A. L. Goodhart, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, represent- 
ing Davison Fellowships, Cambridge. 

Mr. Evelyn Wrench, representing Riggs Fellowships. 

Miss Theodoro Bosanquet, representing Rose Sidgwick Fellowships. 

Mr. David A. Robertson, American Council on Education. 

Mr. R. H. Simpson, Secretary, Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 


A discussion arose dealing both with possible projects 
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for amalgamating the various fellowship foundations and 
with the expediency of adopting a calendar series of 
demarkation dates for the award of the respective fellow- 
ships in order to avoid conflicting candidatures. It was 
finally decided, with a view to the solution of the problems 
involved, that the Assistant Director of the American Uni- 
versity Union be requested to prepare a pamphlet showing 
in detail the conditions and particulars of the fellowships 
existing upon the several foundations. To this request the 
American University Union gladly acceded; the pamphlet 
is in course of preparation and as such information must 
be revised from year to year, the American University 
Union looks forward with pleasure to the privilege of con- 
tinuing this expanded secretarial service for the worthy 
cause represented by some seven additional fellowship 
foundations for British students to American universities. 

(d) Further Relations with British Universities —For 
years the American University Union has acted as a bureau 
of information and examining center for the American 
College Entrance Board, also as American secretary for 
registrars’ offices at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, Joint Board of the Northern Universities, 
Scottish Universities Entrance Board, and General Medical 
Council. These routine functions referring to entrance 
qualifications of American students in terms of British uni- 
versity requirements have led to a development which has 
brought the Union into notably closer relation with British 
universities. 

With regard to changes in the requirements for admission 
to British universities, the tendency up to a recent date in 
all these institutions, except Oxford, was to treat each indi- 
vidual case on its merits and to refer doubtful cases to the 
Union. This year Cambridge submitted to the Union for 
criticism the draft of a regulation (Grace of the Senate) 
governing the admission of American students. As the 
increasing number of American applicants makes it neces- 
sary for other universities to follow the Cambridge 
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precedent, the Union will henceforth be called upon by them 
to perform similar secretarial services. 

It must be recorded as a matter of decided significance 
that in consequence of the cooperation of the American 
University Union with the Cambridge authorities an 
ambiguity was removed from the wording of the proposed 
regulation, which, as it originally stood, would have utterly 
misled American university officers and students. The 
regulation as now adopted exempts from the Cambridge 
“Previous Examination” (Entrance Examination) American 
students who have passed the College Entrance Board 
Examinations or the examinations of any American uni- 
versity recognized by the Cambridge Senate, provided the 
necessary number of units in English, Latin and Mathe- 
matics have been successfully passed. This is the high water 
mark in England so far as the recognition of the American 
Entrance Examinations is concerned. All British universi- 
ties now have recourse to the Union for information and 
advice in the matter of the relative standing of American 
universities. 

(¢) Physical Training under Medical Supervision——As 
the result of an address by the Director of the Union before 
the Annual Conference of the Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland held at King’s College, London, on 9th May, 
1925, on the practice of American universities in respect of 
the question under discussion, the Union has received so 
many requests for further documentary materials, especially 
concerning the long-existing system in use at the University 
of California, that it has announced its willingness to become 
a permanent corresponding secretariat for such information 
not only regarding the California practice but that of other 
American universities. It would appear that at no distant 
date, some move will be made at more than one of the 
younger British universities.* 





*See Annual Conference Bulletin, 1925, pp. 33-40; published by the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 50 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 
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IV. POLICIES RECOMENDED 


2. Proposed Extension of American University Union.— 
The Director of the British Division endorses heartily the 
investigation of Berlin, Geneva, and Rome as desirable 
centers for branches of the Union. 

In regard to Berlin he is glad to have been of some slight 
service by enlisting the interest of His Excellency, Alanson 
B. Houghton, the American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, and arranging conferences for the benefit of 
Mr. Robertson of your committee. 

During a visit to Italy in the Spring of 1925, your Direc- 
tor discussed with Dr. Gorham Stevens, Director of the 
American Academy at Rome, the desirability and feasibility 
of reestablishing in that city a Division of the American 
University Union. The Director of the British Division 
has reason to believe that the American Academy would be 
glad to provide quarters in its beautiful and commodious 
building on the Janiculum in view of two considerations : 

First, that the Academy is now called upon by the Embassy 
and the Consulate-General of the United States to render 
services foreign to the function of the Academy and at 
times onerous. These services are, however, precisely the 
functions that, in regard to educational affairs, the British 
Division performs for the American Embassy here and, in 
the matter of visas for students and professors, for the 
American Consulate-General. Of these duties an American 
Division at Rome could relieve the Academy. 

Second, that the Academy at Rome, already fully pre- 
occupied with the research and other undertakings peculiar 
to its own function and to its corps of resident professors 
and students, is subject to frequent demands for advice and 
other assistance on the part of visiting Americans—students 
or “trippers.”” Here is an opportunity for service promising 
most desirable results. The genuine students may not at 
present be numerous, but that is largely because no such 
institution as the Union is at hand to proffer assistance. 
The host of trippers wandering unguided is material out 
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of which not a few serious students of archaeology, history, 
and art can be made. The Academy has not the leisure to 
organize, in cooperation with the Faculties of University and 
Museum, properly supervised instruction for serious-minded 
Americans visiting Rome or Naples and desirous of making 
the most of the opportunity. Such courses of instruction 
and of authorized scholarly guidance in Rome, Naples, and 
the neighboring regions are the kind of thing that an Ameri- 
can University Union could organize and ultimately develop 
into a six weeks’ school of the American variety. 

At Naples a carefully planned course of summer instruc- 
tion in archaeology and art for American and British visitors 
was in process of organization when your Director was 
there in the spring. He was called into conference. Pro- 
foundly impressed by the novelty and excellence of the 
proposal, he brought it to the notice of Mr. David A. 
Robertson, Assistant Director of the American Council on 
Education, in charge of International Relations, whose in- 
terest was immediately enlisted. The projected summer 
course at Naples was soon afterwards announced in a 
pamphlet issued for the guidance of the 10,000 odd Ameri- 
can students intending to visit Europe in the summer of 
1925. 

This summer course included lectures to be given by 
prominent professors of the university and by the directors 
of excavations in process at Pompeii, Cumae, and other 
spots in the vicinity of Naples. It included also visits to 
these localities under the supervision of Mrs. Mary E. 
Raiola, Executive Secretary of the Naples Branch of the 
English-Speaking Union. This scholarly woman is recog- 
nized by, and in close touch with, the authorities of 
university, museum, and the new excavations. She is an 
American, the only woman authorized by the Questura to 
act as comprehensive lecturer and guide in Naples and the 
surrounding districts; in fact the only guide, so far as the 
present excavations are concerned, admitted by the directors. 
From the Superintendent of the National Museum at Naples 
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I have a letter approving highly of her services and ability, 
and Director Stevens of the American Academy at Rome 
expressed regret that has not the duplicate of her and her 
trained assistants at Rome. 

A well-established Roman-Neapolitan summer school in 
Archaeology and art extending its services to Rome and its 
environs would be of incalculable value in promoting the 
education of American and British visitors. Assistance 
from Italian scholars and municipal authorities would be 
readily and lavishly accorded. A Rome-Naples Branch of 
the American University Union could speedily develop 
facilities of this kind annually not only for students of 
university grade but for hundreds of English-speaking 
visitors only too glad to study if the guidance were provided. 

2. The American University Union as Center for British 
and American Scientific and Educational Conferences.— 
The American University Union has for some time past 
served as a place of rendezvous where American traveling 
scientists and scientific groups have occasionally found it 
profitable to meet for purposes of discussion. - Not a few of 
our British colleagues know of the opportunity offered and 
avail themselves of it. But it is only by accident that the 
attention of Americans has been called to the possibility. 
Information that such facilities for conference are afforded 
by the Union should be at once extensively advertised by 
the American Council and the Institute. 

3. American University Union as Research Library of 
American Periodical Literature—In Great Britain there is 
recognized need of a central and up-to-date library of 
American reports, transactions of learned associations, series 
issued by university presses, doctoral theses, yearbooks, 
educational records, less known learned periodicals, and 
municipal yearly reports and other ordinarily inaccessible 
publications dealing with pure and applied science and 
the humanities and law, economics, finance, philosophy, 
psychology, history, philology, literary investigation and 
criticism, with a reading-room where such authorities, not to 
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be found in British national, municipal, university, or other 
libraries, may be consulted. British students in all branches 
of knowledge, especially American history of the Colonial 
and Civil War periods, and territorial and protectorate 
legislation, complain that the results of the latest American 
investigations are not to be found in this country and that 
without going to the United States they cannot obtain access 
to the publications embodying these results. Of two 
possible ways of filling this gap for the benefit of American 
as well as British researchers, one is that the American 
University Union itself build up such a library as preliminary 
to becoming an institution of research. This would attract 
to the Union students from all over the British Isles and 
elsewhere. It would tend to our development into an 
American Academy, and would even within the first few 
years lift us into a position of distinction comparable to the 
position occupied by the American Academy at Rome. The 
project appears to be one that might readily interest some 
benefactor. 

4. Relations with the Institute of Historical Research.— 
If the policy outlined under (3) is too ambitious, we sug- 
gest as an alternative that the Union associate itself rather 
closely with the Institute of Historical Research with a view 
to assisting that institute to add to its present equipment 
the indispensable library of American periodical literature 
mentioned above. In return for the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Council in securing funds, the Institute would presum- 
ably be most willing to grant special privileges through 
the American University Union to a respectable number of 
American researchers desirous of making use of the Insti- 
tute as a whole. Such influence would appreciably assist in 
apprising authorities and students in American universities 
of the commanding position occupied by the Union, just as 
the fact that we have sole authority to issue to Americans 
cards of admission to the British Museum, and that by 
courtesy we enjoy special privileges with regard to other 
centers of research, brings our existence for the first time 
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to the notice of many American students, and not only 
makes lasting friends of the beneficiaries, but through 


them enlarges the circle in which we are already favorably 
known. 


This latter plan is in line with that now in prospect in 
Paris, where several such independent and at present un- 
correlated agencies already are at work. In London we 
are not embarrassed by the existence of several American 
organizations with similar aims or functions and the best 
way to avoid such embarrassment in future is to shape as 
rapidly as possible into concrete form the policy of in- 
dependent enterprise beginning with the research library 
of American periodical literature recommended on _ the 
preceding page. 

5. The American University Union as Direct Representa 
tive of American Universities—All British associations in- 
clude the American University Union as cooperating with 
them in the reception of American learned and professional 
associations. To the inaugural dinner, for instance, of 
British representatives of the medical profession for con- 
sideration of the proposed recent visit of American physi- 
cians, the American Ambassador and the Director of the 
American University Union were invited. They took part 
in the discussion and were members of the Committee on 
Organization. 

American associations, on the other hand, enter into 
negotiation with cognate British groups for joint under- 
takings only too frequently without consulting or even noti- 
fying the Union. The result is that time and again the 
Union when requested by the American association con- 
cerned is unable to furnish assistance, and when asked for 
information by our British colleagues, it is handicapped by 
ignorance of the purposes and wishes of the American 
organization. We cannot even answer the simplest ques- 
tions directed to us by those who have assumed that we are 
au courant. 

If it is important that the American University Union 
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know in advance of the plans of American scientific and 
educational associations (see IV (2) above), it is obviously 
still more necessary that we be in close touch with the uni- 
versities which we are supposed to represent. At present 
we learn, only like the man in the street, that the University 
of Pennsylvania has carried out a joint expedition with the 
British Museum in Ur of the Chaldees. About a year ago 
we were flooded with inquiries from our British colleagues 
concerning the personnel of the Harvard expedition to 
Egypt. Of this expedition we had received no official in- 
formation. Figure our embarrassment. With regard to 
student events the Union is similarly left in ignorance. The 
University of Pennsylvania relay team and the Haverford 
College cricket team visited England this year. But since 
the Union had not been informed in advance of their itin- 
eraries it was unable either to put the students in touch 
with organizations such as the English-Speaking Union 
which wished to entertain them or to answer inquiries from 
friends, actual or prospective. 

Some means must be immediately devised by which Ameri- 
can universities, especially of our existing constituency, shall 
be fully cognizant of the functions of the Union and the 
services placed at their disposal or already rendered in 
their behalf, and, on the other hand, of the dependence of 
the Union upon the cooperation of the universities them- 
selves in the further development of facilities for foreign 
study and research. 

The lack of information on the part of the administra- 
tion, faculty, and student body graduate and undergraduate 
—in all but a few of our American universities regarding 
the functions performed by the American University Union 
is lamentable. This, in spite of the numerous and invaluable 
services that the A. U. U. renders to young Americans en- 
gaged in study or proposing to study in Great Britain and 
to hundreds of American professors visiting Britain for rest 
and travel, or for purposes of research, or with an eye to 
lecturing over here. Every American university has its 
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committee on Rhodes scholarships; but in only half a dozen 
or so of our universities is there a committee on facilities 
for foreign study and research. As things are, the name of 
the American University Union appears nowhere in any 
university register or catalogue; it is still less considered 
worthy of even vicarious relation to any existing committee. 
It never appears in any administrative bulletin addressed to 
students or alumni, much less in any student publication. 
All this, notwithstanding the high and growing esteem with 
which the American University Union is regarded by 
British universities and in spite of our continual contact with 
the authorities of those universities and the steadily advanc- 
ing influence that we exercise in matters of Anglo-Ameri- 
can education and research. Notwithstanding also the grow- 
ing dependence of the American Embassy and the Consulate- 
General upon the advice and cooperation of the Union. 

This condition will not be remedied until the A. U. U. is 
recognized by and in its own name as an institution to be 
reckoned with by every American university whose purview 
includes the British Isles, or that sends men and women 
over here for undergraduate instruction or for purposes of 
research. Your Director respectfully requests that the 
American Council on Education, as responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Union, call the attention of the university 
presidents concerned to the state of affairs described above, 
and he urgently recommends that such communication be 
accompanied by some such proposal as the following: 

(1) That there be included in the list of Faculty Committees (as 
published in the annual university catalogues or registers and in the 


announcements of graduate schools) a standing Committtee on 
Facilities for Foreign Study and Research or, if preferable, on 
International Relations. 

(2) That to this standing Committee on Facilities for Foreign 
Study and Research in each American University the A. U. U. 
(British Division) be required to report at regular intervals its 
most important current contacts with and services to American stu- 
dents, professors, and other researchers in Great Britain; every- 
thing of importance regarding scholarships and fellowships tenable 
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by American students in British universities and vice versa; all 
changes of requirements for admission to or graduation in British 
universities; information concerning vacation courses at British 
universities ; opportunities for exchange of professors; new develop- 
ments in Britain in the matter of facilities for research. 

(3) That, in return, the proposed standing Committee in each 
university reciprocate in four ways: first, by apprising its students 
and professors of the informations forwarded by and the assistance 
to be expected of the American University Union; second, by 
notifying the Union immediately of (a) new undertakings in re- 
spect of foreign study and research initiated in American univer- 
sities, (b) proposed international meetings of learned associations, 
and (c) similar impending enterprises, academic or athletic, on the 
part of American undergraduates; third, by cooperating both criti- 
cally and actively in the present efforts of the Union, above all, at 
the present times in order to ensure the success of the approaching 
American Summer School at Trinity College, Dublin; and fourth, 
by suggesting new forms of service advantageous to American pro- 
fessors and students during their stay in Great Britain. 


Such a committee in close touch with the American 
University Union is essential as a means of avoiding delays 
and insuring speedy development of cordial mutual under- 
standing, and kindly academic relations between Great 
Britain and America. No doubt the American University 
Union (Continental Division) would be glad to enter into 


similar relations with the standing Committees proposed 
above. 


C. M. GAyLey, 
Director. 
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